INTRODUCTION
BETWEEN the civilizations of Christendom and Islam there is a gulf which no human genius, no concourse of events, can entirely bridge over.    The most celebrated Orientals, whether in war or policy, in literature or learning, are little more than names for Europeans.    A student here and there, weary of the beaten track of Greek and Eoman antiquity, may wander into the paths of Eastern knowledge,  but to  the  great number  of educated men they appear but  an impassable jungle, into which it is wearisome and useless to  penetrate. The  transoondant difficulty of the  chief language ' of the Mohammedan world, and the belief that it represents only an arrested civilization and a decaying religion,  are  sufficient  to  turn the  intelligence of the West to what appear to be more open and more profitable  fields*//.For   these   reasons it is  necessary that even the most esteemed and famous of Arabic writers should be introduced by an English translator as if they were   almost unknown   to   his  countrymen.     I may. assume without danger that this is the case with Al Hariri,   of Basra.     This  eminent  man of letters